INTRODUCTION
cles." "The summer I am bound to have though the Heavens fall, or rather because they are not going to fall but remain as a fittingly modest framework for the spectacle of my felicity."
It is worth while to insist with some amplitude of detail on the disharmony between Moody's economic conditions and his spiritual needs, both because his resolution of the discord was accomplished with a tact and courage that reveal much of what is finest in his character, and more generally because this Apollo-Admetus problem is fundamental in the life of every artist, and Moody's example is therefore a widely ^inspiring one. His friends could never sufficiently admire the quiet self-respect with which he pursued a course midway between the extremes where so many gifted natures meet shipwreck. In the first place, he was both too honest and too shrewd to shirk his service to Admetus — that irreducible minimum of it which he had decided to be necessary. He could even, thanks to his imagination, take the point of view of the task-master, see what was reasonably to be expected of the servant, and understand the fatuity of evading it. He always fulfilled his obligations to the letter. When he was working on his "History of English Literature," for instance, at Gloucester, in May, 1900, •— a month when moors and sea are at their most seductive, — he may have found it necessary, as he whimsically states, to "put on blinders, stuff his ears with wax, and strap himself to the desk"; but at least the work done in that constricted position was
xxiier of 1897, written out in fragmentary shape a year later
